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A nation which does not re- 
member what it was yesterday, 
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nor what it is trying to do. 
We are trying to do a futile 
thing af we do not know where 
we came from or what we 
. have been about. . 
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The Making 
of Presidents 


he American Presidential race, held every 
four years since George Washington’s day, 
is the supreme test of our political way of life. 
These national contests — milestones in the 
march of democracy — are often marked by 
bitterness and bigotry, heartbreak and humor, 
but always by the individual desire to win and 
become a part of history. 
On the following pages Tuts WEEK offers, in 
words and memorable paintings, six great Presi- 
dential campaigns that reveal the drama, the 


temper of the times and the men who, out of 
whatever inner drive, sought the highest office 
in the world. — Tue Epirors 
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_ Four exquisite floral impressionist paintings 
beautifully reproduced for your home, framed, ready to hang. 
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Sunflowers—Van Gosu White Lilacs and Roses—MANET 


This Week Magazine 
proudly offers 
beautiful oil paintings 
by Renoir, Van Gogh, 
Manet, Monet 
now yours as 


11” x 14" full color 


framed prints—only 
$125 


each 


or all 4 for only 
$395 


The 19th century gave birth to a joyous, dynamic new art-form called Impressionism. Canvases suddenly were 
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Six Campaigns to Remember 


Forty-four Presidential campaigns have been waged since George Washington’s time. 
For different reasons, these six are the most memorable 


BY RICHARD HARRITY 


Illustrated by Noel Sickles 





1) 


Adams vs. 
Jefferson 


Presidential campaigns was firmly established 
in 1796, when for the first time candidates 
from two different parties ran against each other. 
The burden of attack by the newly formed 
Democratic-Republican Party, forerunner of the 
present Democratic Party, against the Federalists, 
in office for eight years, was, “Turn the Rascals 
Out.” The main rascal was George Washington, 
who was denounced as a “‘Dictator’’ with one Phil- 
adelphia newspaper charging, “If ever a nation was 
debauched by e man, the American nation was 
debauched by Washington.” Even John Adams, 
Washington’s Vice-President for two terms, re- 
ferred to The Father of His Country as “an old 
muttonhead.”” 

Adams, a conservative with monarchial lean- 
ings, who felt “there never was a democracy that did 
not commit suicide,” and believed the country 
should be ruled by “the rich, the well-born and the 
capable,” was the Federalist candidate. 

Thomas Jefferson, an aristocrat who respected 
the rights and the power of the people, advocated 
“a system by which every trace would be eradicated of 
ancient or future aristocracy; and a foundation laid 
for a government truly Republican.” 

The main issue of the campaign was the Jay 
Treaty with Great Britain. Washington’s envoy, 
John Jay, was a dimwitted diplomat who found 
himself so enthralled by English elegance and 
eloquence that he made concessions damaging to 
various American interests. Jefferson’s party 
labeled the Jay Treaty “‘the death warrant of Amer- 
ican liberty” and Andrew Jackson of Tennessee 
clamored for Washington’s impeachment. 

The campaign started on September 19 with 
the publication of Washington’s Farewell Address. 


T he cherished tradition of personal abuse in 


This was immediately characterized by the Demo- 


` erats as a “campaign document” favoring Feder- 


alist Adams, and the mud-slinging was on. 

Alexander Hamilton, another staunch Feder- 
alist, attacked Jefferson as a “concealed voluptuary 

. in the plain garb of Quaker simplicity.” 

Tart and testy Adams, nicknamed “His Ro- 
tundity” by the jeering Jeffersonians, was belted 
by brickbats from friends and foes alike. James 
McHenry said, “Whether sportful, playful, witty, 
kind, cold, drunk, sober, angry, easy PEN Ihe] is so 
always in the wrong place and to the wrong person.” 

In the midst of the campaign another country 
was heard from. The Jeffersonians favored France, 
then at war with Great Britain. M. Adet, the new 
French minister, released copies of his notes to 
Secretary of State Pickering praising Jefferson. 
This foreign intervention in U.S. politics created 
a sensation, boomeranging against Jefferson. 


son’s stump speakers reminded voters of the 
“Whiskey Rebellion” of 1794 when Federalist 
Alexander Hamilton persuaded Washington tosend 
15,000 militia into Western Pennsylvania to force 
farmers to pay a tax on their moonshine whiskey. 

The 16 states of the Union voted in two dif- 
ferent ways. In six states, the two parties nomi- 
nated electoral candidates and the people made 
their choices by. popular vote. In the 10 other 
states, the state legislatures appointed electors 
and instructed them. 

But the fact that each elector was given two 
ballots caused a confusing development. The two 
ballots were supposed to enable the electors to 
vote for both a President and a Vice-President. 
However, no distinction was made on the ballots. 

Hamilton, perhaps the first big political wheel- 
er and dealer, sought to block Jefferson even 
from the Vice-Presidency by urging the Federalist 
electors to vote for Adams and Thomas Pinckney, 
another Federalist candidate. But the plan mis- 
carried. The electoral vote was split between the 
two Federalist candidates. One voter vigorously 
expressed his irritation over the ambiguous sys- 
tem. “Do I chuse Samuel Miles to determine for 
me whether John Adams or Thomas Jefferson shall 
be President? No. I chuse him to act, not to think.” 


T: offset this ill-advised French assist, Jeffer- 


The electors met in Philadelphia and their 
votes were tallied in the Senate with Vice-President 
Adams presiding. When the count was completed 
Adams informed the electors, “The person who has 
71 votes, which is the highest number, is elected 
President, and the person who has 68 votes, which is 
the next highest number, is elected Vice-President.” 

Adams then sat down, and after a very brief 
pause, jumped right vp again and solemnly de- 
clared, “In the Constitution and the 
laws of the United a . I declare that John 
Adams is elected President of the United States.” 

Jefferson, the Democrat, who received 68 
votes, was elected Vice-President, marking the 
first and only time that two candidates for these 
two top offices represented different parties. 

At Adams’ Inauguration, retiring President 
Washington received all the hurrahs, and the new 
President was practically forgotten. Adams wrote 
to his wife Abigail: “He (Washington) seemed to 
enjoy a triumph over me. Methought I heard him 
say, ‘Ay! I am fairly out and you fairly in! See 
which one of us will be the happiest? ” > 


(=) 
Lincoln vs. 
Douglas 


hen the Republican Party won the Presi- 
Wess election of 1860 the United States 

of America became “a house divided 
against itself.” 

The tragic problem of free labor vs. slavery 
had been sharply defined in the off-year election 
of 1858, when a little-known lawyer named Abra- 
ham Lincoln from Springfield, Il., (TO PAGE 6) 
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(FROM PAGE 5) was nominated by the fledg- 
ling Republican Party to contest the Senatorial 
seat of Stephen A. Douglas. Douglas was one of 
the most important political figures in the U.S., 
and by way of added piquancy, a former suitor 
for the hand of Lincoln’s wife Mary Todd. Lin- 
coln and Douglas engaged in a series of debates 
that captured the attention of the country. 

Lincoln, speaking at Springfield, had declared: 
“ <A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I be- 
lieve this Government cannot endure permanently 
half-slave and half-free.... I do not expect the 
House to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other.” 

Then in the debate at Freeport, Lincoln ma- 
neuvered Douglas into making a statement about 
the Dred Scott decision by which the Supreme 
Court had held in effect that once a slave, always a 
slave. Douglas, speaking to an anti-slavery audi- 
ence, said, “Slavery cannot exist a day or an hour 
anywhere, unless it is supported by local police regu- 
lations.... Hence no matter what the decision of 
the Supreme Court may be on that abstract question, 
still the right of the people to make a Slave Territory 
or a Free Territory is perfect and complete.” 

This reluctant recognition by Douglas of the 
popular-sovereignty concept won him re-election 
as the Senator from Illinois, but fatally antago- 
nized the South. In commenting on his own 
defeat, Lincoln accurately said, “It is a slip and 
not a fi 


he debates with Douglas gained Lincoln a 

national reputation. Two years later at the 

Republican Convention in Chicago he became 
a contender for the Presidential nomination against 
several better-known candidates, including Salmon 
P. Chase, the first Republican Governor of Ohio, 
William H. Seward, former Governor of New 
York, and Edward Bates of Missouri. 

As Lincoln’s campaign managers prepared to 


make deals with other State delegations, he sent ~ 


them a telegram from Springfield: “I authorize no 
bargains, and will be bound by none.” 

But Judge David Davis, who had ridden the 
law circuit with Lincoln and was one of his chief 
supporters, did make a deal with the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation. That State agreed to vote for 
Lincoln provided that Simon Cameron, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, would be appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury if the Republican Party won the elec- 
tion. It was understood that Pennsylvania would 
not shift its support to Lincoln until after the first 
ballot. 

On the first ballot Seward received 17314 
votes against 102 for Lincoln. On the second 
ballot Pennsylvania came in and Lincoln trailed 
Seward by only 314 votes.. On the third ballot 
Lincoln took the lead. He now needed 14% votes 
to gain the nomination. His victory was assured 
when David Cartter of the Ohio delegation rose 
to his feet, and, with a stutter that sustained the 
suspense, announced that his state was shifting 
four votes to Lincoln. 

Lincoln received the news of his nomination 
in the offices of the “Springfield Journal” in a 
telegram from his friend Knapp: “Abe, we did it. 
Glory to God.” 

Lincoln looked at the telegram for a moment, 
then said, “I reckon there is a little short woman 
down at our house that would like to hear the news.” 

And with the telegram still in his hand, the 
lanky Presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party ambled down the street to his home. 

The Democratic Convention at Charleston, 


S. C., turned into a bitter battleground between 
the Southern, Northern and Western segments of 
the Party that traced its origin to the man who 
had once written that “All men are created equal 
. . . endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. . . Life, Liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The Southerners threatened to bolt the Demo- 
cratic Party if the other delegations did not sup- 
port their stand in support of slavery. 

The violent debate over the platform raged for 
days. When a minority report which favored the po- 
sition of the North on slavery was finally adopted, 
delegates from the Southern states walked out of 
the Convention. One pro-slavery supporter uttered 
this prophecy, “...Go your way and we will go 
ours. But the South ‘leaves not . and 
alone, for in 60 days you will find 0 a United South 
standing shoulder to shoulder.” 

The disrupted Democratic Convention con- 
tinued, but after 57 ballots, Douglas still could not 
command a two-thirds majority. The Conven- 
tion was adjourned and reconvened in Baltimore. 
There Douglas was finally named standard bearer 
of the Northern wing of his divided party. 

Southern Democrats also met again, and 
adopted a platform that would protect slavery in 
the territories. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky 
was picked as their candidate for the Presidency. 

Then to complicate the confusion, a fourth 
party, made up of remnants of the Whig Party 
and the anti-foreign-born Know-Nothings, was 
born. Called the Constitutional Union, it named 
John Bell of Tennessee as its candidate for the 
Presidency. 

So the Presidential race began with two Dem- 
ocratic candidates, representing the North and the 
South; a Constitutional Union candidate dedi- 
cated to maintaining the status quo; and one 
Republican. 

Lincoln’s log-cabin and rail-splitting back- 
ground were stressed, and his “house divided 
against itself” beliefs were soft-pedaled by the 
Republicans. The Northern Democrats, in a 
desperate effort to win some Southern support for 
Douglas, emphasized their candidate's stand, “I 
do not care whether slavery is voted up or down.” 
The Southern Democrats blasted both Douglas 
and Lincoln while the Constitutional Union Party 
meekly preached peace at any price. 


campaign. Trying not to antagonize the 

South, he did not make a single political 
speech. Nevertheless, voters from surrounding 
states poured in to visit him and his supporters in 
the East formed themselves into groups called the 
“Wipe-Awakes.” Wearing black enameled capes 
and military caps they marched through the streets 
of Eastern cities in campaign parades. 

Douglas, on the other hand, waged an active 
campaign. Even venturing into the South, he 
declared that if the Democrats did not win the 
election the South would surely secede from the 
Union. He, too, had uniformed supporters. One 
club in Brooklyn was formed with the avowed pur- 
pose of taking care of Lincoln’s Wipr-AWAKEs — 
they named themselves “THe CHLOROFORMERS.”’ 

At the end of the razzle-dazzle campaign 
Lincoln received 1,866,452 votes against 1,376,957 
for Douglas, 849,781 for Breckinridge and 588,879 
for Bell. The lawyer from Springfield was elected 
sixteenth President of the still United States. 

On the day before he was to depart for Wash- 
ington Lincoln called on William Herndon, his 
law partner, to say good-by. He said, “If I live, I 


L incoln stayed in Springfield during the entire 


am coming back sometime, and then we will go right 
on practicing law as if nothing had ever happened.” 

Next day when his friends and neighbors 
gathered at the Springfield railroad station to 
wish him Godspeed, Lincoln said, “Today I leave 
you to assume a task more difficult than that which 
devolved upon General Washington. Unless the great 
God who assisted him shall be with and aid me, I 
must fail. But if the same omniscient mind . . . that 
directed . . . him shall guide and support me, I shall 
not fail; I shall succeed. Friends, one and all, I 
must now bid you an affectionate farewell.” 

Two months later, on April 12, 1861, Confed- 
erate batteries fired on Fort Sumter. 

In Washington Lincoln preached “Malice 
toward none and charity for all,” and at Gettysburg 
he pledged “that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that this government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Lincoln never returned to his law practice nor 
to his home in Springfield. But, in the words of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic, “Glory, Gi 
Halleluiah, his truth is marching on.” 


(3) 


Cleveland ys. 
Blaine 


1884 promised to be a tame affair. The 
Republicans had been in power since the 
Civil War, the country was booming, and there 
were hardly any issues. On the two biggest, tariff 
and civil service, both parties were badly split. 
The Republicans assembled in Chicago, the 
chaplain prayed that the campaign might be 
“conducted with that decency, intelligence, patriot- 
ism and dignity of temper which become a free and 
intelligent people.” Though nobody suspected it, 
that chaplain was in for a serious disappointment. 
The leading candidate for the Presidential 
nomination on the Republican ticket was James 
G. Blaine of Maine. Blaine’s name had been 
placed before two previous Republican conven- 
tions. In 1876, Robert G. Ingersoll, the well- 
known agnostic, had likened him to a “plumed 
knight” aiming his shining lance “full and fair 
against the brazen forehead of every traitor to his 
country and every maligner of his fair reputation.” 
But despite this purple oratory Blaine had lost the 
nomination in 1876 and again in 1880, and he was 
determined to do or die in a crucial third try. His 
candidacy threw the Republican convention into 
a “mass meeting of maniacs,” as his opponents 
tried to block him from the very moment the 
chaplain ended his prayer. This time a fierce 
fight was provoked, a fight over the temporary 
chairmanship of the convention, with the Blaine 
forces plumping for ex-Governor Powell Clayton 
of Arkansas while the anti-Blaine faction fought 
for John R. Lynch, a Negro delegate from Missis- 
sippi. A bitter floor fight devel- (TO PAGE 8) 


A t its outset, the race for the Presidency in 


(S ) The campaign of 1884 had been hard and dirty, and James G. Blaine may have been too tired to realize what the New York minister’s blunder would do 


(&) FDR waved his old felt hat and smiled through his up-tilted cigarette holder — and put fresh heart into the Depression-weary voters of 1932 story on page 8 


r 
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FROM PAGE 6) oped and resulted in an early tri- 
umph for the anti-Blaine forces, Lynch being 
named temporary chairman. 

This time, when Blaine’s name was proposed, 
a fierce opposition was stirred, though an effusive 
Blaine advocate assured the assemblage, “Nomi- 
nate him and the campfires and beacon lights will 
illuminate the continent from the Golden Gate to 
Cleopatra’s Needle; nominate him and the millions 
who are now waiting will rally to swell the column 
of victory that is sweeping on.” 

Following one of the wildest demonstrations 
in convention history, climaxed by the appearance 
of a helmet festooned with a large white plume, 
which was rushed up to the speakers’ platform, 
James G. Blaine from the State of Maine became 
the standard bearer of the Grand Old Party. 

The convention of the even older Democratic 
Party also quickly developed into a Donnybrook. 
A group of disgruntled Republican reformers who 
regarded Blaine as a corrupt Congressman who 
had “‘wallowed in spoils like a rhinoceros in an 
African pool” indicated to Democratic leaders 
that they would bolt their own party and support 
a Democrat, provided he was a decent and honor- 
able man. A Democratic candidate who was 
thought to meet these qualifications was Grover 
Cleveland, Governor of New York. Cleveland had 
started his career as sheriff of Erie County, where 
he personally hanged two murderers to spare the 
sensitivities of his subordinates. He had been 
known as the “veto” Mayor of Buffalo for reso- 
lutely balking political grafters, and as Governor 
of the Empire State, had fought the Tammany 
Tiger tooth and claw. He was acceptable to the 
decent Democrats and to the Republican reform- 
ers but was persona non grata to the Sachems of 
the Sons of St. Tammany. 


hen Cleveland’s name was put in nomina- 
WwW tion, Edward S. Bragg of Wisconsin, aim- 
ing a barb at Tammany, stated, “We love 
him for the enemies he has made.” A member of 
Tammany sprang up and roared back, “On behalf 
of his enemies I reciprocate the sentiment.” But on 
the second ballot Grover Cleveland, the man who 
couldn’t be bought and who wore no man’s collar, 
was nominated as the Presidential candidate of 
the party founded by Thomas Jefferson. 

This was the prologue to the political joust 
between James G. Blaine, the Plumed Knight and 
Grover the Good, as Cleveland was hailed by his 
followers, and it was the dirtiest Presidential 
campaign in our political annals. 

It wasn’t long before the mud began to fly. 
The Democrats revived their claim that Blaine 
had sold his influence in Congress to business 
interests with a dramatic piece of evidence: letters 
from a Boston bookkeeper named James Mulligan 
which indicated that Blaine had benefitted hand- 
somely from services rendered to the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad in saving a valuable land 
grant. Blaine had put a damning postscript on 


one of these incriminating letters addressed to- 


Warren Fisher, a business friend, which read: 
“Kind regards to Mrs. Fisher. Burn this letter.” 

The bolting Republicans were called the Mug- 
wumps, from an Algonquian Indian word which 
means Chief, adopted this postscript and set it to 
music to help them keep in step when they marched 
in procession for Cleveland, chanting — 


“Burn this letter! Burn this letter! 
Kind regards to Mrs. Fisher!” 


The regular Democrats in their demonstrations, 


` grace. 


however, preferred their own marching song which 
went — 


“Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! 
The Continental liar from the State of Maine!” 


Then suddenly on July 21, 1884, the Buffalo 
“Evening Telegraph” dealt Grover the Good a 
devastating blow. Under the headline, “A TERRI- 
BLE TALE,” the newspaper revealed that the Demo- 
cratic candidate had wooed a widow named Maria 
Halpin and that as a result of this illicit affair an 
illegitimate child had been born, who was chris- 
tened Oscar Folsom Cleveland. 

When Cleveland heard that his secret had been 
exposed, he told his campaign manager: “Whatever 
you say, tell the truth.” It was a manful attitude, 
but it didn’t undo the fatal breach of morals. 

Parading Republicans now had their own 
roundelay to roar, and it was a beaut: 


“Ma! Ma! Where’s my pa? 
Gone to the White House! 
Ha! Ha! Ha!” 


It didn’t seem possible that the Cleveland 
candidacy could recover from the blow. The 
Republican lease on the White House seemed as 
good as renewed. But the political fates had 
another trick to play. 

On October 29, just six days before the elec- 
tion, a conclave of Protestant clergymen was meet- 
ing at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York. 
Blaine, who had wound up his strenuous campaign 
tour the day before in New Jersey, had stayed 
overnight at the Fifth Avenue. The clergymen 
wanted to show their support for the Plumed 
Knight, and arranged to give him a short address 
when he descended to the lobby. The man chosen 
to make the speech was the Reverend Samuel 
Dickinson Burchard of the Houston Street Pres- 
byterian Church. He proved to be an unlucky 
choice. As Blaine arrived with an aide, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Burchard welcomed him in ringing 
tones, promising, “We are Republicans and don’t 
propose to leave our party and identify ourselves with 
the party whose antecedents are Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion. We are loyal to our flag, we are loyal to 
you.” £ 


ing, or just bored and not listening, for the 
fateful three words, “Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion,” made no impression on him. But they 
did on a reporter who was present. The reporter, a 
Democrat, headed straight for Democratic Head- 
quarters. The leaders there took one look at 
Burchard’s unhappy phrase and went into action. 
The following Sunday as Irish-Americans filed out 
of Catholic Churches they were handed bills con- 
taining the phrase, attributed to Blaine himself. 
It was so close to Election Day that Blaine’s 
denials were ineffective, and on Tuesday night 
when the ballots were counted it was found that 
the Plumed Knight had lost New York State by 
1,149 votes. With New York went the election. 
Thus Grover the Good became the 22nd Presi- 
dent of the United States despite his fall from 
The victorious Democrats had the last 
word, which they sang on high in serenading their 
successful candidate: 


B laine may have been fatigued from campaign- 


“Hurrah for Maria, 
Hurrah for the kid; 
We voted for Grover, 
And we're damned glad we did!” 


(<<) 


Hoover vs. 
Roosevelt 


domestic disasters — the Civil War that di- 

vided the Union and the Great Depression of 
the 1930’s, a national tragedy with a threat of 
defeat for the American way of life. 

The economic earthquake that first struck the 
United States in 1929 reached full fury three years 
later. Ruin or recovery was the vital issue of that 
Presidential campaign year. Herbert Hoover, a 
man of great vision and a humanitarian who had 
once helped feed millions in Europe after World 
War I, was renominated as the Presidential candi- 
date of the Republican Party. 

There were two chief contenders for the Demo- 
cratic nomination: Alfred E. Smith, who had been 
defeated by Hoover in 1928; and the man who had 
twice nominated Smith, in 1924 and 1928, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, now Governor of New York. 

Roosevelt won on the fourth ballot when 
William G. McAdoo, who had fought a bitter bat- 
tle with Smith eight years before, declared: “Cali- 
fornia came here to nominate a President of the 
United States. She did not come to deadlock the 
Convention or to engage in another devastating con- 
test like that of 1924. Therefore California casts 
44, votes for FDR.” 

H. L. Mencken, who covered the Democratic 
convention, scoffed that it had succeeded in “nomi- 
nating the weakest candidate before tt.” 

Roosevelt’s victory at the convention was due 
in large measure to the skillful planning of Louis 
McHenry Howe, who had first met the candidate 
in Albany in 1911 and had ever since been driven 
by a dream — to make his friend President of the 
United States of America. 

Shattering precedent from the start, Roosevelt 
was the first nominee ever to fly to a convention. 
He announced in Chicago, “You have nominated 
me and I know tt, and I am here to thank you for the 
honor. Let it be symbolic that in so doing I broke 
tradition. Let tt be from now on the task of our Party 
to break foolish traditions.” 

The Republican platform ran to some 9,000 
words but there was little that defined how to 
defeat the depression. Mr. Hoover as President 
delivered ten major addresses during the cam- 
paign holding to the basic issues, but some of the 
Republican campaign managers concentrated their 
attack on Roosevelt as a radical, with suggestions 
that he was also anti-Catholic, charging he had 
used the issue of religion to wrest the nomination 
from Smith. John Nance Garner, Roosevelt’s run- 
ning mate, was ridiculed as a political crackpot. 
A third target was Roosevelt’s health. Roosevelt 
had been struck down by polio at Campobello in 
1921 and he was described as a crippled candidate 
who might collapse under the load of responsi- 
bility a President would have to carry. James 
Farley, the Democratic campaign manager, took 
care of this charge on the radio by stating, “Gov- 


en 1860 our nation has been torn by two 


ernor Roosevelt might be handicapped in a foot race, 
but in no other way need he fear comparison.” 

Wearing an old felt hat with a Navy cape 
draped across his shoulders and an up-tilted ciga- 
rette holder clenched between his teeth, Roosevelt 
gave proof of his endurance on a gruelling cross- 
country campaign tour by train, plane and auto, 
during which he made 27 addresses and many 
more whistle-stop speeches. 

He was backed up by an expert team that 
utilized every available technique — radio broad- 
casts, printed literature, personal letters and long- 
distance phone calls to local Democratic leaders. 

President Hoover was of course the victim of 
disastrous circumstances. He had come to power 
at the height of a great boom, but had fallen heir 
to the bust following the Wall Street crash. 

As Eugene Lyons said in his book, “Our 
Unknown Ex-President: A Portrait of Herbert 
Hoover”: “Hoover came to the White House keyed 
for a supreme job of building. Instead he was 
obliged to patch.” 

Four years before it had sounded no more 
than reasonable when Hoover had said, “We in 
America today are nearer to the final triumph over 
poverty than ever before in the history of the land. 
The poorhouse is vanishing from among us.” 


But now in 1932 the long bread lines made a 
mockery of this hopeful forecast. 

Hoover defended his administration by stat- 
ing, “Let no man say tt could not have been worse . . .”” 
But ragged Americans wondered. 

Hoover actually did have farsighted plans for 
relieving the misery and the suffering of the coun- 
try, many of which were later put into successful 
operation. But during the heat of the campaign, 
the army of the unemployed wanted immediate 
action and were skeptical of promising phrases. 


x-President Calvin Coolidge, campaigning 
for Hoover, announced, “We have advocated 
strengthening the position of the employer that 
he might pay better wages to his employees.” 
He was answered by a legion of hungry men, 
who cried, “Brother, can you spare a dime?” 
Meanwhile, Roosevelt was proclaiming, “I 
champion the principle that the national government 


has a positive duty to see that no citizen shall starve.” 


Hoover accurately summed up the 1932 Presi- 
dential race: “This campaign is more than a contest 
between two men. It is a contest between two philoso- 
phies of government...” 

Roosevelt had stated his philosophy from the 
beginning: “I pledge you, I pledge myself to a New 


Deal for the American people... This is more than 
a political campaign; it is a call to arms.” 

The American people watched and waited and 
listened while fear hung darkly over the country. 
Wherever Roosevelt went he exuded confidence 
that struck a responsive note of hope in the hearts 
of those who heard him. 

On the day before the election, Hoover alleg- 
edly said to an aide, “Our trouble is, we’re opposed 
by siz million unemployed, ten thousand Bonus 
Marchers, and ten-cent corn.” 

Roosevelt carried 42 states, indicating as Wil- 
liam Allen White put it, “a firm desire on the part 
of the American people to use government as an 
agency for human welfare.” 

At the inauguration in 1933 the bands played 
a tune first introduced by Roosevelt’s friend, song- 
and-dance man Eddie Dowling, at the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago. It became the theme song 
for the new President of the United States of 
America — “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 

As years passed, passions subsided. Hoover 
lived on through a lifetime of public service to 
become our oldest living ex-President since John 
Adams, respected and revered by the American 
people. His ninetieth birthday will be celebrated 
on August 10 this year. 
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Truman Vs. 
Dewey 


stacked against them as did Harry S. Tru- 

man in 1948. He was President by act of 
God, not by election. His party had been in 
power for 16 years and many people thought 
it was time for a change. Worse, the party was 
badly split. Henry Wallace, who had lost the Vice- 
Presidential nomination to Truman in 1944, an- 
nounced that he was running for President at the 
head of his own newly created Progressive Party. 
This was a left-wing group; on the right there was 
trouble too. Truman’s strong stand on civil rights 
provoked several Southern states to bolt the 
Democratic Party and form their own “Dixiecrat” 
Party, with Governor Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina as their candidate. Labor was cool to 
Truman because of his threat to draft the strikers 
to break a railroad strike. 

At the Democratic convention, one delegate 
displayed a sign reading, “I’m just mild about 
Harry.” Republican Chairman Reece gleefully 
greeted Truman’s candidacy with the quip that it 
struck the nation “with the terrific impact of a 
poached egg on a featherbed.” And the Democratic 
“New York Post” announced, “The Party might 
as well immediately concede the election to Dewey and 
save the wear and tear of campaigning.” 

The Republican candidate was Thomas E. 
Dewey, who had made a strong race against 
Roosevelt in 1944, and had every reason to feel 
confident of victory this time. “Fortune” maga- 


F: candidates have had so many cards 


zine predicted: “The prospects of Republican vic- 
tory are now so overwhelming that an era of what will 
amount to one-party may well impend.” 

In contrast to the well-filled Republican cam- 
paign coffers, the only thing in the Democratic 
treasury was emptiness. Prominent party mem- 
bers ducked out in droves when asked to-assume 
the post of financial chairman. Truman, as had 
been predicted by the. Alsop brothers, would be 
“forced to wage the loneliest campaign in recent his- 
tory.” When he appeared in Omaha for a speaking 
engagement in early June, the huge auditorium 
was so sparsely filled that a photo was gleefully 
published all over the country by the Republicans. 

Truman doggedly set out on his campaign on 
September 17. As he climbed aboard his campaign 
ear at Union Station, Washington, his running 
mate, Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, encouraged 
him: “Mow ’em down!” 

“I’m going to give 'em hell!” Truman snapped 
back, and steamed off on the most extensive whis- 
tle-stop wing-ding in our political history. Wher- 
ever the Truman train stopped, by a lonely water 
tower on the plains, or a little depot in the Far 





West, the people listened, laughed and applauded 
as the Democratic candidate ridiculed the Repub- 
licans and ripped into them as “gluttons of privi- 
lege,” ‘““Do-Nothings” and “‘blood-suckers with offices 
tn Wall Street.” 

Aboard the Dewey campaign train, “Victory 
Special,” the-Republican candidate repeatedly 
emphasized the party theme: A Republican Presi- 
dent backed by a Republican Congress alone 
could bring the country unity. 

Truman responded: “We don’t believe in the 
unity of slaves, or the unity of sheep being led to the 
slaughter. We don’t believe in unity under the rule 
of big business . . . and we shall fight it to the end.” 


prophesied that Truman would lose. Railroads 

even threatened to sidetrack Truman’s cam- 
paign train unless the Democratic Party paid its 
transportation bills, and he was sometimes cut off 
the air in mid-sentence due to insufficient funds to 
buy additional radio time. He was decidedly Low 
Man on the Gallup Poll, and hardly anybody con- 
ceded him a chance — except Harry S. Truman. 

Meanwhile, the supremely self-assured Repub- 
lican candidate was saying, “On January 20 we will 
enter upon a new era. We propose to install in 
Washington an administration which has faith in 
the American people, a warm understanding of their 
needs, and the confidence to meet them.” 

Shortly afterwards at Beaucoup, Ill., Dewey’s 
campaign train suddenly backed up, dangerously 
missing a crowd waiting to hear him speak. Dis- 
covering there was no one injured, Dewey sought 
to calm the crowd, which was close to panic. 
“That's the first lunatic I’ve had for an engineer,” 
he said jokingly. “He probably should be shot at 
sunrise, but we'll let him off this time since no one 
was hurt.” 

Dewey’s remarks, widely quoted, hurt him 
with the railroad workers and labor generally. 

Truman covered over 31;700 miles, and deliv- 
ered 356 speeches to 15 million (TO PAGE 10) 


[: a poll of fifty political pundits everyone 
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(6G) Was it Nizon’s collar — or Kennedy’s coolness? Nobody will ever really know what influence the 1960 TV debates had on the people who cast the ballots 


(FROM PAGE 9) people, but everybody agreed he 
was a loser. The “New York Times” prophesied 
the Republican candidate would receive 345 elec- 
toral votes; Elmo Roper announced that he stood 
by a poll taken months before when Dewey was 
leading Truman by 52 to 37 per cent of the voters 
polled. Drew Pearson wrote about “the closely knit 
group around Tom Dewey who will take over the 
White House 86 days from now;” and “Life” fea- 
tured a full-page picture of Dewey captioned, 
“The next President travels by ferry boat over the 
broad waters of San Francisco Bay.” 

On Election Day night the returns didn’t seem 
to jibe with the forecasts. But radio commentator 
H. V. Kaltenborn explained at midnight: “Mr. 
Truman is still ahead but these are returns from a few 
cities. When the returns come in from the country the 
result will show Dewey winning overwhelmingly.” 

A Truman aide called the President with bad 
news: Dewey had carried New York State. Tru- 
man merely said, “Don’t call me any more. I’m 
going to bed...” When he woke up he had won. 

Dewey said later he felt like the man who 
awakened in a coffin with a lily in his hand and 
asked, “If I’m alive, what am I doing here? And if 
I’m dead, why do I have to go to the bathroom?” 

When his train stopped at St. Louis en route 
back to Washington, the beaming Truman held up 
a copy of “The Chicago Tribune” which carried 
the premature headline, “Dewey Defeats Truman.” 

At the White House, his old buddy George 
Allen quipped, “I was supremely confident of your 
defeat.” Truman grinned. “So was everybody else. 
But you’re the first one who’s admitted it.” 
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Kennedy vs. 
Nixon 


the deciding factors of victory or defeat are as 

mysterious as a miracle and as difficult to define 
as a dream. Some 68 million Americans partici- 
pated, and the difference in popular vote was a 
tiny 116,550, about 17 hundredths of one per cent. 

The chorus of “ifs” must echo in the ear and 
the might-have-beens must harry the mind of the 
candidate who came so close and yet lost. 

Would the result of 1960 have been different 
if Richard Nixon had made a better impression in 
that fateful first telecast of his debates with John 
F. Kennedy? Nixon knew the country and the 
problems it faced at home and abroad. Vigorous, 
vital, experienced, he knew how to conduct him- 
self and how to run a successful campaign. One 
of the most knowledgeable men ever to seek publie 
office, Vice-President during eight history-making 
years, acting President for a stretch, he had no 


I n a photo finish like the last Presidential race 


reason to fear debate, yet he seemed unsure. 

The smallest detail of that evening might have 
made the difference. If Nixon’s make-up had been 
better, his collar a neater fit, he might have crossed 
that narrow line into the land of the winner. May- 
be if his running mate, Henry Cabot Lodge, had 
not telephoned him just before the debate, report- 
edly warning him to avoid “the image of an assas- 
sin,” Nixon would have been a bit more forceful, 
more in command. Maybe the chance fact that 
Nixon banged his knee just before the telecast cost 
him the election. For the millions who voted for 
Richard Nixon that first television debate remains 
a haunting “if” and a maddening “maybe.” 

To his credit, Nixon wanted to be his own man 
and conduct his campaign in his own way. Would 
it have changed the final result if he had sought 
President Eisenhower’s help earlier? Ike was tre- 
mendously popular, Ike was liked, and in two 
Presidential elections he had rolled up a record 
number of votes for the Republican party and its 
candidates. The Old Soldier, who had lived his life 
by the military law “Get there fustest with the most- 
est,” was called in late in the race. He came on 
strong — but if he had been called in a month 
earlier, could he have won a different decision from 
the phantom judges? That too is a question that 
will be debated down through the decades to 
explain a defeat which came so close to a victory. 

John F. Kennedy had a hard road to travel on 
his way to the White House. He could have come 
a cropper at any one of several hurdles. First of 
all, his faith seemed to be against him, for no 
Roman Catholic had ever been elected Chief Exec- 


utive. Only one other Catholic had 
been nominated to run, Alfred E. 
Smith, and his defeat for the Presi- 
dency in 1928 was heavily weighted 
by bigotry. Even the professional 
politicos who belonged to Kennedy’s 
faith were opposed to him at first, 
feeling that both he and they would 
be licked before the race was even run. 

How did Kennedy circumvent 
this attitude? Was it through by- 
passing the bosses and concentrating 
on the primaries, which he believed 
were “put in for a purpose, to give the 
people a voice . . . a far more satisfactory 
system than picking somebody in a 
hotel room in Low Angeles”? 

When asked how he proposed to 
defeat Nixon, Kennedy replied, “In 
the debates.” Had he accurately sized 
up his adversary when they first de- 
bated as Congressmen, had he de- 
tected his strengths and weaknesses 
and evolved a plan to defeat him? Be 
that as it may, Kennedy was perfectly 
prepared, and took the initiative. 


oth men were young in years, 
B rich in experience, intelligent 
and personable, yet one made a 
greater impression on the viewers. 
Again the tantalizing question: Was 
this the crossroads where one lane led 
to defeat and the other to success? 
How did Kennedy overcome the 
unfair handicap of his faith? Was it 
through the candid statement he made 
for “Look” magazine in an article 
about Catholic candidates in 1960? It 
could have been the speech on Church 
‘and State that he delivered to the 
Greater Houston Ministerial Associa- 
tion in Texas, in which he affirmed: 
“Finally, I believe in an America where 
religious intolerance will some day end 
— where all men and all churches are 
treated as equal — where every man has 
the same right to attend or not attend the 
church of his choice — where there is no 
Catholic vote, no anti-Catholic vote, no 
bloc voting of any kind — and where 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, at both 
the lay and the pastoral level, will refrain 
from those attitudes of disdain and divi- 
sion which have so often marred their 
works in the past, and promote instead 
the American ideal of brotherhood.” 
Was it that — or was it his cam- 
paign call to get America ‘moving 
again”? Did voters long to share the 
vision of a “New Frontier” that only he 
could see? Or was it simply what the 
old starmakers of Hollywood called 
“chemistry” that made 116,550 people 
decide for Kennedy instead of Nixon? 
Probabilities, guesses and hind- 
sight aside, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
did become the 35th President of the 
United States of America and at his 
Inauguration sounded his memorable 
call for a new national effort: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you — ask 
what you can do for your country.” It 
was an ideal which tragically outlived 
its author. (THE END) 
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If you’re in trouble on the highway, 
you'll need — this new exclusive... 


“SEND-AID” 
RESCUE SIGNAL 


Included with every copy of THIs WEEK’s 
GLOVE-COMPARTMENT AUTO BOOK by Ralph Stein 


Fill Out, Cut and Mail Today! 
To: Tuis Weex Magazine, 
P.O. Box 3-A, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 10556 


Please send me postpaid copies of Tus Weer’s “Glove-Compartment Auto Book” 
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Allow five weeks for delivery. Money refunded if you are not satisfied and return book within 
10 days in good condition. 


Save time, money! Avoid danger, delay! 


Over 200,000 copies now in print... Only $1.00 


The ‘‘Send-Aid’’ Rescue Signal can save you time, money, trouble! It’s part of the 
book by Tuts Week's famous Automobile Editor, Ralph Stein. Published in co-opera- 
tion with Random House, the 128-page, 8”x434” illustrated volume fits into your glove 
compartment, always in reach. Says Lowell Thomas: ‘‘This book covers nearly every 
subject on which an auto traveler craves information.”’ 
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ARCH-LIFT® 


WALKING SANDALS 


Summertime . . . outdoor activi- 
ties, vacations, traveling, or just 
relaxing on patio or beach . . . 
enjoy full foot freedom, yet won- 
derfully restful support! The 
built-in arch support, moulded 
sole and. extended heel cradle 
your every step, give you the 
most comfortable hours afoot. No 
other casual wear offers so much 
walking pleasure! Quality leather. 
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give firm support; toes 
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How America Eats BY CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


State's 
First 





Fred Ward 


Lady Cooks 


Maryland’s governor’s wife 
specializes in old-time cookery, like this oven-fried chicken 


used as a piece of campaign litera- 

ture to help elect J. Millard Tawes 
to the Governorship of Maryland in 1958. 
His wife Helen Avalynne, a collector of 
traditional Eastern Shore dishes, had for 
years been experimenting with “hand 
downs,” putting the ingredients. into cor- 
rect measurements, with pan sizes and 
temperatures that are useable in modern 
kitchens. These tested dishes she served 
at her home table especially when com- 
pany was coming. 

Friends invariably asked for the rec- 
ipes. Tired of copy work, Mrs. Tawes 
had a hand-out booklet printed. During 
her husband’s campaign for Governor, it 
was suggested she send this little recipe 
book to influential Democratic Party 
women around the state. Some 12,000 
booklets were given out. Those in the know 
insist that the old Maryland recipes paved 
the Tawes’ way to Government House. 

Helen Avalynne Gibson was married 
at 17, “And I have been a Maryland 
homemaker ever since,” she said. She had 
anormal Eastern Shore girl’s knowledge of 
cooking, “I got it the way most girls do, 
by inheritance. My mother, Minerva 
Amerinth Gibson, knew the old recipes. 
She taught them to me.” 

Mrs. Tawes’ booklet success encour- 
aged her to keep on with her recipe testing. 
She collected Eastern Shore recipes from 
old books and old friends. Her collection 
grew to over 500 recipes and most of these 
dishes she has served to the world’s great. 

This year Mrs. Tawes found a pub- 
lisher. More honestly, a publisher found 
her and her collection appears now in a 


A= booklet, just 26 recipes, was 


hard-cover book, “My Favorite Maryland 
Recipes” (Random House, $3.95). In one 
chapter she details 30 complete menus 
which she has served at Government 
House: breakfast on Inauguration Day; 
a formal dinner given in honor of the 
Admiral of the U.S. Naval Academy, a 
dinner served to Sen. John F. Kennedy 
when he was campaigning for the Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Here is her recipe for Oven-Fried 
Chicken, one of the state’s proudest culi- 
nary productions. The Crab Soup is Gov- 
ernor Tawes’ favorite of all soups. 


CRAB SOUP 


1 can (1 pound) lump erab meat 
1 quart milk 14 pound butter or margarine 


6 to 8 drops hot pepper sauce 2 teaspoons flour 
1⁄4 cup water 1 cup light cream 

Remove all shell pieces from crab meat. 
Scald milk. Add butter; stir until melied. 
Add crab meat, celery, parsley, salt, pepper 
and hot pepper sauce. Simmer for 15 minutes. 
Blend together flour and water. Add to hot 
mixture. Cook, stirring, until slightly thick- 
ened. Add cream; mix well. Simmer 20 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Yield: 6 to 8 
portions. 


OVEN-FRIED CHICKEN 


1⁄4 pound butter or margarine 1 teaspoon salt 
Y teaspoon pepper 6 chicken breasts 
2 cups oven-toasted rice cereal, crushed 
Melt butter. Add salt and pepper. Dip 
chicken breasts in butter, then in cereal crumbs. 
Arrange in shallow baking pan. Bake at 350°F. 
for 1 hour. Yield: 6 portions. (THE END) 
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Bonanza, U.S.A. 


Land 
of the Free 


FREE FLAG BOOKLET. In keeping 
with the theme of this issue, “Great 
Political Campaigns,” we think it most 
appropriate to offer “Etiquette of the 
Stars and Stripes.” This 20-page booklet 
details the history and symbolism of our 
flag and the rules for displaying and 
using it. For a single free copy, send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 
Americanism, Dept. TW, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars National Headquarters, 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64111: 


FREE INVESTMENT GUIDE. If you are 
one of the 1,500,000 new investors who 
intend to enter the market this year, you 
owe it to yourself to send for a copy of 
the booklet, “How to Invest.” Written 
in plain English, its 20 pages are de- 
signed to give the novice investor an 
understanding of stocks and bonds. The 
booklet, prepared by Standard and Poor's 
Corporation, discusses general benefits of 
investing, and characteristics of stocks 
and bonds, gives rules for successful in- 
vesting and lists definitions of financial 
terms. Available free from: Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation, Dept. TW, 345 Hud- 
son Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


FREE WOOD BEAUTY TIPS. An attrac- 
tive new brochure, prepared by Rez 
Wood-Tones, Inc., describes finishing 
techniques which can bring out the in- 
dividual personality of the most popular 
types of woods — walnut, oak, pine, 
cedar, fir and rosewood. The brochure 
offers helpful suggestions for both in- 
terior and exterior wood finishing. 
Unusual color effects which take advan- 
tage of wood-grain patterns are illus- 
trated. Four-color photographs show a 
variety of do-it-yourself projects which 
can add warmth to any home. Use of 
wood sealers and varnishes is also dis- 
cussed. To obtain free, write “Wood 
Beauty,” P.O. Box 142, Springdale, Pa. 


FROM HERE TO MATERNITY. Are you 
anticipating a blessed event? Then send 
your. name, address and month of ex- 
pectancy to Lane Bryant, Dept. TW, 
465 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. They 
will be happy to send you “Stork Facts,” 
a helpful pamphlet which will keep you 
posted on what your baby looks like from 
month to month before birth; how to 
select the best of medical, hospital and 
nursing care. There will also be pointers 
on nursery furniture, baby’s clothes, your 
maternity wardrobe and other pertinent 
information. —MORT WEISINGER 


NOTE: When making a request, be sure 
fo print your name and address clearly. Allow 
four weeks for delivery. Sometimes supplies run 
out, so make your requests promptly. 
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member to “doll up" your favorite desserts with Reddi-Wip, real whipped cream in an instant. 
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3 to 4 weeks delivery. Offer ends Dec. 31, 1964. 
Subject to withdrawal without notice. Void where 
prohibited, taxed or restricted. Good only in USA. 
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Chesterfield People: : LAST LAUGH BY RALPH STEIN 


They like a mild smoke, but just 


don't like filters. (How about you?) Promises, 


Promises! 
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Felix de Cossio, portrait painter 


If you like a mild smoke, but don’t like filters, try today’s Chesterfield King — i 
mildest-tasting Chesterfield in 51 years. Vintage tobaccos—grown mild, aged 
mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy! g 


CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great...yet it smokes so mild! 
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Charlie Rice’s Punchbowl 


A Funny Thing 
Happened 


on the way to the White House 


Speaking of Presidential campaigns— when 
Al Smith was running against Herbert 
Hoover, practically next door to the White 
House stood Cardoza High School. The 
Principal was named Smith, the Assistant 
Principal in Charge of Boys was named 
Hoover, and the Assistant Principal in 
Charge of Girls was named Coolidge! 

This I learn from Mrs. Ruth Haugh- 
ton of Washington, D. C., who taught 
there at the time. 

Reader Haughton wrote me in con- 
nection with a recent column about amaz- 
ing historical coincidences. And literally 
hundreds of other readers have written 
about the many astounding parallels be- 
tween the deaths of our Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Lincoln, but most of the facts 
have been so well publicized that I shan’t 
repeat them. 


But as for Lincoln, here’s a stunner that’s 
new to me: Mrs. J. I. Johnson, of Washing- 
ton,-D. C., writes that several years before 
the mad John Wilkes Booth assassinated 
Lincoln at Ford’s Theater, young Robert 
Todd Lincoln was standing on 
the railroad platform in Jersey 
City, N. J., and was accidentally 
jostled off by a crowd of passen- 
gers. Robert would certainly 
have been killed by the onrush- 
ing train if he had not been 
yanked back to safety by a tall, 
handsome man who was none 
other than Edwin Booth, the 
celebrated brother of John Booth. 
I’m not kidding you — there’s 
documentary proof! 


Stanley K. Day, of Columbia, Mo., sent in 
a honey: The Eiffel Tower, which was 
erected to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the French Revolution in 1789, 
has precisely — and completely by chance 
— 1789 steps from bottom to top! 
Richard Welling, of Hartford, Conn., 
sends one that really makes the chills run 
up and down your spine. In 1898, an 
obscure novelist named Morgan Robert- 
son, published a book called “Futility.” 
It told of the maiden voyage of a great 
new steamship, loaded with famous peo- 
ple, which crashed against an iceberg in 
April and sank. Fourteen years later, a 
great steamship, loaded with Astors and 
such, did just that on April 10, 1912. 
Robertson’s imaginary ship was 70,000 
tons; the real ship was 66,000 (a size 
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unheard of in those days). Both could 
carry 3,000 people but did not have suffi- 
cient lifeboats for 3,000 because both 
were considered UNSINKABLE! 

And here’s the final shocker: The real 
White Star Line Ship was christened the 
Titanic. Morgan Robertson’s ship, 
dreamed up 14 years earlier, was the Titan! 


It’s tough to top that one. But still I feel 
I must tell you why New England Alma- 
nacs are considered as infallible as the 
Titanic was unsinkable. I got a note from 
Mrs. D. R. Morrell, of Delta, Col., saying 
that Isaiah Thomas, a famous Massachu- 
setts printer, was finishing up his almanac 
for the year 1780, and as a practical joke 
he predicted the weather for July 13: 
“Rain, hail and snow.” 

Well, you guessed it! For the first 
time in the history of New England, it 
rained, and then hailed, and then snowed, 
on July 13. This gave a tremendous lift to 
New England Almanacs — a reputation 
for accuracy that they don’t really de- 
serve, and I’m privileged to say so because 

I was brought up there. 


And speaking of New England, 
here’s one that struck me as the 
pleasantest coincidence of all, 
though not earth-shaking: Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Soule, of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., wrote me that they 
gave a cocktail party a year ago 
on June 4. Mrs. Soule got some 
cocktail napkins out, without 
realizing that they all read 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 

This led to a lot of joking among the 
guests because it wasn’t a birthday party 
at all. In fact it just happened that none 
of the 30 guests could claim June 4 as a 
birthday. Some of the guests claimed that 
the next arrival would be a one-in-365 
chance for a Happy Birthday greeting, 
and other guests claimed that he’d be a 
one-in-335 chance, because there were 
already 30 birthdayless guests. 

Anyway, they decided to sing HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY to the next arrival. They did, 
and he nearly fainted. June 4 was his 
birthday. And to top it off, he was Dr. 
William Ted Martin, head of the Mathe- 
matics Department of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology! 

Gad, I wish I could give cocktail 


parties like that! ` 
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FEET HURT? 


Cut This Cushioning Foot Plaster 
To Right Size, Shape For Fast Relief ! 


<a 






9 ETEA EROTEETION WHEREVER FEET HURT! 
nee a inch or rub, cushion feet with 
bee Seine 's Kurotex foot pl: plaste: 
softer, 
y 


PSORIASIS 
OR 


ECZEMA 


Consult your doctor immediately! 

But Resinol Ointment, a doctor’s fo: 
> mula, contains an amazing “anti- 
itch” ingredient called Resorcin, 
which quickly relieves many minor 
skin problems such as dry and rough 
skin, athlete's foot, rashes, chafing, 
an the itching of piles or hemor- 
rhoid: 


RESINOL Sais? 
OINTMENT 
Sold in Drugstores Everywhere 
| FREE SAMPLE: T TW-23, Balto., 1 Md. 
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better again fast... why delay? 








Use DeWitt’s Pills for fast analgesic 
relief of backache and stabbing mus- 
cle pains that won’t let you straighten 
up. DeWitt’s Pills quickly ease pains 
and can help your body clear up the 
cause. Take DeWitt’s Pills and feel 


DeWitt’'s 





You'd look great 
in a pair of Knappgaroos!* 


*That is to say, a pair of luxurious Knapp shoes 
of kangaroo leather (leather that’s light, supple, 
soft-as-a-glove . . . yet the toughest, longest 
wearing there is!). Easiest walking shoes you 
can buy —thanks to Knapp's 

exclusive Cushioned Com- 

fort Construction. Other 

Knapp shoes in a 

\ wide range of leathers 

\ and styles in 

» à sizes 5-18, AAA 

to EEEE . . -all 

at low, fac- 
tory-direct 
prices. 
Mail the 
coupon 
today! 










SEND FOR FREE COLORFUL 
KNAPP SHOE STYLE FOLDER 
and name of your local Knapp Shoe Counselor 

! KNAPP BROS. SHOE MFG. CORP. I 
f Dept.42-B, Brockton 6l, Mass. 








| CONTRIBUTE NOW TO THE 1964 U.S. OLYMPIC FUND 
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T MoreComfortWearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome 
loose plate discomfort. FASTEETH, 
an improyed powder, sprinkled on 
upper and lower plates holds them 
nner ao guat AA bere ae com- 
fortabl pasty 
taste Or Ha T It's aline Con- 

acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor breath”. Get FASTEETH today 
at drug counters everywhere. 











If you have a window 
that sticks, 

throw a rock 
through it... 


or spray it loose with Elmer’s Slide-All 


What’s Elmer’s Slide-All? A new, non-greasy 
spray lubricant that stops sticking, binding 
and squeaking without leaving a stain 

or oily film. It dries almost instantly, 

yet provides lasting lubrication. Why don’t 
you get some? It’s much better than a rock. 
THE BORDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OF 64 





without cramping it 


A lot of bargains are like second-hand razor blades. You standard or bucket seats, carpet on the floor, and engines rang- That's Dart. The economy-sized compact. Roomy, maneu- 
save a little money, but you lose a lot of face. There are, ing from the Mobil Economy Run winning Six to a hot new V8. verable, and as easy on the eyes as it is the budget. Priced 
happily, a few exceptions. Case in point, the 1964 Dodge Dart. If you like what Dart is, take a look at the way it looks. nose to nose with compacts that don’t give you near as much. 


Dodge Dart. A compact that's family-sized inside. Fun-sized Doesn't look cut down, does it? It isn't. The trunk on a-Dart is Room. Ride. Or pride of ownership either. If that’s what you're 
outside. Trimmed with leather-grained vinyls that make more actually bigger than the one on many full-sized cars. Anda looking for, take a Dart for a trial spin. There's one wait- 
expensive cars blush. A compact that gives you your choice of _ family of five fits inside nicely. ing for you at your Dodge Dealer's. Go see him. 


Compact Dodge Dart 


vone oivision lB 
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